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There is an insiytcnt demand for annual winter legumes, especially 
in regions where short rotations are preferred, or where clover or 
alfalfa do not thrive well, or where both these conditions prevail. In 
the Middle Atlantic States the need is well filled by crimson clover. 
Outside this region the vetches have thus far been found more satis- 
factory, "i'lie more gonei-al cidturo of hairy vetch has been much 
hampered by tiie fiict i^t&t th« commercial s^^hI is comparatively ex- 
j)ensive, u con<}it4o«i which cnu be remedied by the fjwmer growing 
his own seed, as point«d out in tiiis biUletin. 

Commercial seed of hairy vetch has betni miieh adulterated in 
recent years, but with the accompanying descriptions and illustra*- 
tions thci'e shoidd bo little difliculty in determining the presence of 
foreign seeds, 

Ke^pectifull-;^, ■ B. T. Galt^way, 

Chief of Bureau. 

ifoii. fTAatES WiLSox, 

Seeretm-y of Af/trlcul^re, 
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VETCH ES. 



INTRODTTCTION. 

The term " vetch " lias in common usage a ratlinr loose apphcation. 
Properly it refers to species of the botanical g<>nns Vicia, but it is in 
the cases of souie cultivated jjlants applied to species in related groups 
of plants. Thus crown vetch is a species of Coronilla; kidney vetch 
is AnthyllU viilneraria ; Dakota vet^-.h is a species of TTosnckia ; a-nd 
^voral of th^ v«*k;;hlin^, »j[>ecies of Ijiifchyrus, arc som^'maa called 
" vetoli." 

liotanists recognize about 120 kinds or B]3e<^es of Vieia, of which 
about 50 are annuals and most of the remainder perennials. In the 
United States, where about 20 wild kinds (xicur, they are commonly 
known as wild peas. Many of the species of vetch have been more or 
less extensively cultivated, and several others growing wild are util- 
ized for hay or ]iasturago,, or in a few emwes Uie aaifcfls m®: u»ed for 
hmuau food. 

The cultivated kiiuls include the following: Common velch, or 
tares (Victa satlra) ; hairy, sjind, or Russian velcli {Vicia villosa) ; 
bitter vetch (Vicia en-ilia) ; scarlet vetch (Vicia fulgenn) ; purple 
vetch {Vicia atro pur'purea') \ Xarbonne vetch {Vicia narborm^nsis) ; 
narrow-leaved vetoli (Vicia arigusti folia). Anofeec §p«icies, Vicia 
faha, is extensively cnltivaicd and has numerous varieties known as 
broad beans, "Windsor beans, sow l>eans, horse beans, etc., but the 
name *' velch " is never used in i-eferring to this crop. Only two 
kinds of vetches, namely, the counuou vetch and the haii-y vetch, are 
much grown in the United States at present, but other species are 
likely to become of increasing impoi*tanee. Thus bitter vetch is grow- 
ing in favor as a cover crop in California, and scarlet, purple, and 
woolly-podded vetches are all excellent, and with cheaper seed would 
c^-tainly be largely grown. 

COMMON" VETCH. 

Common vetcli {Vicia satiim) is strictly an annnal, having much 
Ihe same habit as the garden or Knglish pea, but the stems are more 
slender and usually taller, growing 3 to 5 feet or more in length, 
fiia 7 



8 VETCHES. 

The leaves are pinnate, with about seven pairs of leaflets and a ter- 
minal tendril. The flowers are violet purple, rarely white, and 
borne in pairs on a very short stallc. The pcxls are brown and bear 
four or five .seeds, which are gray or marbled in the commonest 
varieties. At maturity the pods readily coil and discharge the seeds. 
There are numerous varieties, distinguished mainly by the color and 
size of the seeds, .such as gray vetch, brown vetch, pearl vetch, ete. 
Pearl or white vetch has white flowers aiul white lalihle seeds. There 
are both spring and winter ^sfcrajjis, of ,ooijimou vetah, distinguished 
in Kuropean agriculture as fe^t-inlj'^i^Gtfch '«nd wiut«r vei4ch. Owing 
to the fact that the seed is grown largely in western Oregon, where 




Fia. 1. — ilap of tlie United States, sliowlug the regions suited to the fall Heeding oC 
common vetch. 



it is usually fall sown, it has also become know^n as Oregon winter 
ve-tch. In contrast with hairy veteh, common vetch is also known as 
smooth vetch, and sometimes the name English veteh is applied to it. 
Tlie gray-seetled variety of common vetch is the tme most cultivated 
in the United States. 

Comiuon Mettsli is largely grown as a winter crop with oats or 
wheat for hay in westeni Oregon and western Washington, as a 
winter green-manure crop in tlio citrus districts of southern Cali- 
fornia, and ns a winter crop, usually with oats, lye, or barley, in 
the Southern States. (See fig. 1.) As a spring-sown crop it 
succeeds only where the summers are fairly cool, hot humid weather 
being injurious to it. The winter strain of common vetch will ordi- 
narily be but lit41o injured by a temperature as low as 10° F., b>it 
616 
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zero weather results in much winterkilling. T^ike other legumes, 
vetch is adapted to^a var^ty of us»s, sutjh liis bay, green feed, pas- 
tui-age, iiiul green lijimaa'©. 

soil. X,SQI7XKS9CW^- 

Common veteh prefers a well-drained soil and will not thrive in 
pooi'ly drained land. It does best in loams or sandy loams, though 
(Excellent crops are grown both on sandy and gravelly soils. On poor 
lands vetch is often used as a soil improvei*, and while the yield may 
not be large it is often good farm practice. On poor soils special 
eai'O should be taken to provide thorough intx'ulation, as without it 
fjiilnres commonly result. 

The fM?ed h»d for common vetch should be quite firm. For this 
rem-aoii it is a cuuiuiou practice in Oregon to broadcast the seed in 
wlat«A or o«fe s-tubble and Uion go ov^H' it with an ordinary disk bar- 
row, or if the land is f*irr^ 1oo?fe the seed is siniplj' sown in til* 
gtubble with a disk drill. This method gives satisfactory results, 
especially if the previous small-grain erop has been spring sown and 
if tlio vetch is sown (juite early in the fall. If the planting is done 
later or if the previous grain crop was fall sown, the land is usually 
too compact and thorough pieparation of the soil i.s advantageous. 

In the South special preparation of the soil before planting vetch 
is usually necessary. But few successes have thus far been noted by 
planting in cotton or other cultivated crop, but where the soil is 
thoroughly inoculated this method has given excelltiiit results. 

METHODS OF SOWIKG. 

Common vcteh seed may be sown either broadcast or by drilling, 
lirojidcasting is the older method and perhaps .still the most common, 
but tJie use of the drill ha« grcwtly increased in recent j^ears, especially 
in Oregon. Conflicting opinions are held among Oregon growers as 
to the i-elative merits of broadcasting and drilling. Drilling un- 
doubtedly has the advantage of being more economical in the use of 
seed. It is further contended that it lessens winterkilling by favor- 
iug the deeper rooting of the plant, so that there is less injury from 
frost heaving. This contention seems probable, but it is not fully 
proved. 

Veteh may be sown alone or with one of the small grains as a 
supporting crop. To sow with grain has been and still is the com- 
moner practice where the crop is grown mainly for hay, as the grain 
furnishes a support for the weak stems of the vetch and prevents 
lodging to a considerable extent. Oats are the favorite grain to use 
in eombinafeion with veteh, though wheat, rye, and barley may be 

7779°— Bull. 515—15 2 
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Uf«Kj. Oafs are preforrej, not only on accoune of |to superior quality 
of ont hay, but from the further fact that where a «e4 crop.i» grown 
the otit seed can be readily separated from the vot©H seetl, ♦Iwle tJiere 
is greater difliculty with rye, wheat, or barley. 

Where vetch is used mainly as- a green-manure crop, as in southern 
California, it is nearly always sown alone. In late years in Oregon 
the tendency has been to plant veteli aloiio when the ci-op was grown 
for seed. This change has been brought about as a result of the high 
prices charged for thrashing, the same price being charged for 
thrashing vetch and wheat or oats combined as for vetch alone. 
Growei-s did not lik« to pay the high price for tlirasliing the small 
grain in this combination, and as machinery for handling vetch alone 
came into use the snuill grain was omitted. This is especially true 
in sections raising seed for shipment ont of the State. Many smaller 
sections still nae a small grain in combination with vetcli for seed. 
Formerly wheat was used for this ])Uipose, but now oats aie gen- 
erally employed. Gray AVinter and Tilack Ivussian oats are pre- 
fui'i-ed, b«c».use tJieso v«ri»ties have stilT xtraws. 

TIME OP SOWING. 

Common vetch is usually sown in the fall, from September till 
as lato as l>ecember. Tn western Oregon and western AVashington 
most of it is see<led in October, but a growing tendency is to ]>laut 
it in September, as the damage by winterkilling .seems to 1«- reduced. 
J'earl vetch, which is not winter hardy, is planted toward the end 
of !March, and it is not imcoinmon to plant cinnnion vetch at the same 
time. Indeed, some dairy farmers plant it at various <latos, so as to 
use it to feed green. Sown with oata about October 1, it is ready to 
feed about ilay 1 ; planted lat-er, it can be out about .Tun<! 1 ; and 
if tMirly spring sowing in February or March is practiced, the vetch 
can be fed from .Tune 1!> to July 1!). When cut early for soiling, a 
small see<md crop nuiy he cut or used as ])asture. 

In southern California, when used for green-manuring purposes, 
comnu>n vetch is sown in Septenilter, .so that it can be plowed under by 
Jlareh. ITairy vetch grows so little during cool weather that it is 
not nearly as satisfactory in this region for green manuring. 

In the Southern States, oats and common vetch should always be 
sown in the fall, October being the best month, though the planting 
may lie delayed till the middle of Decejnber. Fai'ly fall planting 
gives the best results for green manuring. 

Where the winters are severe, common vetch must be planted in 
the spring, but it is not oftt^i grown. It succ«c<ls whei'ever Canada 
fiidd peas do well, but th% &»ld peas are usually jirefertible. 

BIB 
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HATE OI' SEEDING. 

Common veteh if sown alone is perhaps most often seeded at the 
rate of 1 bushel (CO pounds) to the aere. This is suffieicnt to produee 
a perfeet stand if there is no winterkilling. Thus, iii Oregon it is the 
common praetiee to sow (SO pounds of seed to the aere in the foothills 
where the drainage is good and the amount of winterkilling very 
small. If a mixture is sown, it varies from 30 pounds of vetch and 
20 pounds of oats to double this eombined quantity. In the valley 
lands, where a eertain amount of loss is likely from winterkilling, 
esiiecially where the soils become wet, a larger quantity of seed, 
namely, from 70 to 90 or even 120 pounds, is sown. If sown in com- 
bination with oats, GO pounds of veteh and 40 pounds of oats are 
most commonly planted. The same rate of seeding is used as a rule 
whether the erojj is grown for hny or for seed. Should the prosjieet 
he good for a high ])riee for seed, the crop may be left to mature; 
otherwise it is cut for hay. 

Some growers plant as high as 2 bushels of vetch to the aere when 
grown for -seed alone. Such thiek planting's stand up somewhat 
better, but it is doubtful whether any material gain really results. 

In California, when eommon veteh is planted as a green-manure 
crop, the usual rate f>f seeding is GO pounds to the aci^e, but as low as 
40 pounds are sometimes sown. 

In the Southern States there is nearl|! a».n»KK!li vjtriftlwlit^iffl the 
seeding r»to as in Oi*egon, but usually less s^sed'-is'-^^s^ 40 or 

45 iJOunds of votch and 8 to 10 pounds of oats»,i<t*l«lt,«£««. 

INOCTJLATION. 

In title Paeifie Coast States, veteh is nearly always naturally in- 
©eulated, the uecessaiy baetwia apparently being present in the soil. 
Elsewhere in the United States it is essential that the soil be in- 
oculated at the first seeding of the land to vetch. Many failures 
with this crop are direetly attributable to the lack of inoculation. 
Inoculated jilants are easily recognized by the nodules which form 
on the roots. A eommon result in such seodiugs is a spotted field. 
The healthy vetch plants will be in patehes, and the remainder will 
turn yellov ish and die. This is especially true in poor soil. If a 
spotted field is plauted again the next season it is practically eertain 
that all the plants will be noduled and vigoi-ons. 

The surest method of iuocula-tion is by scattering soil from «n old 
vetch field or where veteh has been previously grown sueeessfully. 
The soil should be broadcasted at the rate of 250 to 500 pounds to 
the aere and harrowed in at once. The siJreading should, if possible, 
be done on a cloudy day, as bright sunshine is destructive to the 
E15 
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germs. Cure should be taken not to introduce diseases or trouble- 
some weeds. 

Where inoculated soil is not available, pure eultures may be 
used, but in this ease it is advisable to ])lant but a small area the 
first time, and preferably on good or manured land; otherwise, there 
is considerable liability to failure due to lack of inoculation. A 
small suee«ssful patch will furnish an abundance of soil for inocula- 
tion the next season. 

The same germ produces nodules on both common and hairy vetch, 
so that soil from either will inoculate the other. 

WIlfTERKILLING. 

The winter strain of common vetch often suffers much winter- 
killing when the temperature falls below 15° above zero Fahrenheit. 
Several factors, apart from the low temperature, eontrihute to the 
winterkilling. The au^onut of ninisturo in the soil, the natural drain- 
age, and the time of seeding are factors having more or less effect. 
If rains immediately precede a freeze, or the land is low or poorly 
drained, injury by frost heaving the soil is increased. Late secdings 
are injured more because the plants are small and tender, resulting 
often in poor or thin stands and correspondingly low j'ields of 
bay or seed. To offset this tendency some gi'owers resort to heavy 
seeding, but Avlierc t*he winter is mild the I'csulting thick stand is 
detrimental to the yisid of seed, if grown for that ])urpose. It is 
generally recognized that early plantings are injured least, and a 
growing tendency among vetch growers is toward earlier seeding. 

lIARVBSTIHa -EOH, HATT. 

Vetch should he cut for hay from the period of full bloom to 
formation of the first pods. It is commonly and satisfactorily cut 
with an ordinaiy mower with a swather attachment. After cutting, 
the vetch should be bunched with a liorserakc and then shocked 
with pitchforks. This handling should always be done before the 
vetch leaves are dry. It should he allowed to cure in the shocks 
several days, and, if po.ssible, hay caps should he used, especially 
if rainy weather is feared. Where a swather is not used, the cutting 
i.« considerably more difficult. In cither ease it is the common prac- 
tice to allow the vetch to lie one day before shocking. 

It is sometimes desirable to pasture fall-sown vetch in the spring 
so as to bring the haying season somewhat later and also to prevent 
heavy lodging. This is quite commonly done in western Washington 
«nd wee4ern Oregon. 

•IS 
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Common vetch yields from 1^ to 3J tons of hay to the acre. An 
average yield in the Pacific States is 2^ tons, av.d in the Southern 
States somewhat \&m. 

HARVESTING FOB SEEB. 

Common vetch seed is produced in large quantities in the United 
States only in the "Willamette Valley, Oreg. The methods of 
handling the seed crop vary, due partly to difference of opinion as 
to the best method, but more laj'gaily to the machinery which the 
grower has. 

It is tlie general practice to cu^ vetch for sood as soon as the lower 
pods are fully ripe, at which time the upper pods will be fully formed 
and the plant will bo carrying a maximum qu«^ti^ of seed. T^ater 
cutting occasions more shattering of the seed, while earlier cutting 
results in a considerable }>ercentagc of immature seed. In a few 
places, where but little seed is raised, the crop is cut with an ordinary 
mowing machine. Two men with pitchforks follow the mower and 
roll the vetch back from the uncut area so as to enable the machine 
to get through when cutting the next swath. Sometimes the first 
swath cut is rolled im the uncut vetch, and when the succeeding 
swath is cut the two are rolled back out of the way. This puts the 
vetch in larger swaths than the first-mentioned method and also 
somewhat reduces the loss from shattering. These two mower aud 
pitchfork methods were formeri^'^ used ganerally, but now have been 
largely superseded by other methods. 

An ordinary grain binder is used by some growers, especially when 
the vetch is short and therefore quite erect or when it is grown with 
a supporting crop, such as oats, ^^^^en thus harvested, the crop is 
put in shocks similar to grain shocks aud allowed to remain until 
Ihrashed. 

The most common way of liarN esting vetch at present is to use an 
ordinary mower with a swathcr attachment. The swather, which is 
attached to and behind the giefcfe bur, rolls the v»tcli in a swath to the 
outside and leaves the way clear to cut the nCst swatli. 

"Whatever method is used in cutting, the vetch is put at once into 
shocks and remHins there till tlirashed. The most important rule in 
the growing of vetch seed is to handle the crop rajjidly and as little 
fts possible when cut. 

Common vetch varies considerably in the yield of seed to the acre. 
Five bushels is considered a low yield, and 20 to 25 bushel yields ai-e 
near the maximum. The average acre yield is probably from 10 to 
12 bushels. 

515 
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Vetch is thrashed with an ordinary thrashing machine, but in 
order to reduce to a minimum the craelcing of the seeds it is necessary 
to remove most of the concave teeth. Common vetch thraslios slowly 
and consequently the expense is high, usually 20 to 2~> cents a bushel, 
t'he cost being about Uic same whether tfew v«*eh is thrashed by the 
bushel or the thrashing machine is htfBd^l^ Me day. Vetch and oats 
in the sheaf are usually thrashed together for 10 ccnt« a bushel. 
Vetch alone is inclined to wraji on the cylinders, but it is believed 
that this can he obviated, as in the ease of cowpcus, by using sharp- 
esied teeth on the cylinder or on the concaves, or both. 

0©MMON VEa-CH IN EOTATION. 

Common vetch is nearly always grown in rotation. Continuous 
cropping to vetch for seed production usually r«Bults in reduced 
yields after two or three ycai-s, according to Orefjon experience. The 
ctFects of cutting the crop for hay seem to be far less marked, hut, 
nevertheless, continuous cropping to vetch is lumecessary and 
undesirable. 

In Oregon and Washington common vetch is usually grown after 
spring-sown oats. It is advantageously used also in rotation with 
potatoes or corn. 

In the region »bout Augusta, G»., the most famous vetcVi-growing 
section in the South, the crop is mostly grown in rotation with 
Johnson grass, this being csjiccially true on vnllcy lands where the 
Johnson grass volunteers. Vetch, commonly mixed with onts or other 
small grain, is usually planted in October on well-prepared land and 
harvested hy the middle of May. After the vetch crop is removed, 
the Johnson grass, more or less mixed with otlicr grasses, begins to 
grow and commonly yields two hay cuttings during the season. 

A^Hicre Johnson grass does not permanently occupy the land it is 
not advisable to sow it, as it is extremely difiicult to eradicate. In 
this case various summer crops can be grown in the rotation, such as 
sorghum, cowpeas, sorghum and oowpeas, soy beans, peanuts, etc. 

Common r»tch is not well adapted to rotating with cotton unl«ss 
u«ed merely as a gr«en manuse. The v^tch can not be harvested 
soon enough to permit the early planting of cotton, even when the 
seed is sown between the rows of cotton. 

Common vetcli is somewhat inclined to ];)ersist when once grown, 
especially w^here the winters are mild. Examples are known of its 
reseeding itself in pastures for five years. In cultivated fields it 
voluntci'rs readily, which is especially objectionable in the wheat 
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crop owing to tlic difficulty of separating" the vetch seed from the 
whent, I'liere is no dangiM* of volunteer vetch unless a seed crop is 
grown or at least some of the seed allowed to ripen. Tn such cases, 
to avoid volunteer vetch, the i>est plan is to follow with a crop of 
vetch aud oats for haj', pasturing the stuhble, so that no seed is al- 
lowed to ripen. A cultivated crop should be gi-own the next season, 
and then the liind can be planted to wheat without any dangej' olf 
the vetch volunteering. 

Information concerning the host fwtilizers for common vetch is 
very limitrd. l^arnyartl manui-e is nearly always beneficial, and 
dairy fanners especially find it profitable to use on vetch fields. 

In western Oi*ogou it is now a common p\*actice to apply gypsum, 
or land plaster, and special machines are often used to apply it.^ 
It is commonly applied at the rate of 75 to 150 pounds to the acre. 

Tn the South a fertilizer contai\iing phosphoric iicid and potash 
is often used, a common rate of application being 200 i:)ounds of acid 
l^hosphate and 100 pounds of muriate of potash to the acre. Lime is 
also used with beneficial results. 

Nitrogenous fertilizers are seldom used, as inoculated vet<rli plants 
utilize the nitrogen of the air. By analysis, vetch contains 20 to 
25 per cent of nitrogenous matter, much of which is from tJie air; 
h\ other words, a ton of dry vetch contains about 45 jiounds of nitro- 
gen, a considerable propoi-tion of which is returned to the soil, even 
when the crop is harvested as hay and fed on the fanu, 

PASTUKING. 

Common vetch is utih'zed by Oregon and Washington dairymen 
for pasturage during wii\ter, spring, and early summer. Tt is 
eagerly eaten by all farm live stock. As a general rule, the vetch is 
pastured only when the ground is dry, not only to avoid packing the 
soil but because both cattle and slaeep a^re liable to bloat on vetch, 
especially in wet weather. 

Even when vetch is grown primarily for hay or for seed, a limited 
amount of pasturing is often desirable, es-pecially where the growtl\ 
is unusually rank or where it is desirable to bring the har^^^est Inter. 
TTogs should not he used for this purpose, as they kill out many of 
tJxe plants by biting them off below the crown. Sheep and calves do 
the least damage iu pasturing vetch d»sigued for a hay or seed crop. 

^Sce circular 22, Uuieau- <i^1/f^pS0 l- )lgi0 0^ JT. S. T^t. of AgrleultHTe, tn«», eatltled 
" Farm Methods of Applytog l^*^ % ■^^atcrn Oregon and Western Washington." 
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soirmcEB OF seed. 



Common vetch seed has been extensively ^own for some years in 
western Oregon, and practically all of this seed has been marketed 
on the l^acific coast. AVerc it not for high freight rates, all of the 
seed required in the United States conld be grown in this seetion. 
The price paid to the grower has varied greatly, the maximum being 
1^ cents a pound, but in 1909, owing to extraordinary conditions, he 
realized but one-half c&nt a ^i»«^j^^^liich pricw th© seed orop is 
not profitable. , - - _ 

Pi-actically all of the common veteb seed nsed in the Southern 
States is from Kurope. Its wholesale price at European ports is 
usually from 2 to 2^ cents a pound and the freight to American 
ports is about onc-quai*ier of a cent a pound. The priees that Ameri- 
can vetch seed growers obtain is practically controlled by the price 
of European seed. 

Common veteh seed retains its vitality well for about three years, 
after whieh it rapidly deteriorates. Very fresh seed of eommon 
veteh does not germinate well, a large proportion of the seed being 
hard, most of whieh probably does not germinate until the fol- 
lowing season. Table I shows the i-esulta of tests of sec-ds of com- 
mon vetch of ditfermit ages by Mr. Edgar Brown, of the Scad 
Tjaboraiory of the Unit^l States DcpHrtancnt of A*friculture. 

Tabt-E I. — Oer?H*na#on of of Gf>mmon vetch 18 motHh-s old compared with 

that 6 months old. 



Gcrmlnatecl on — 



Third clay 

Sixth day 

Tenth day 

Fourteenth day , 

Nineteonlh day 

T wen ty ■ foil rlh day.. 

Total termination 

Hard seed 

Dud aead 



Perceiil^pe of germi- 
nation. 


Seed 
IS months 
oid. 


Seed 
0 months 
old. 


gi 

4 


fix 

13 

ii 
'2 

6 
1 


9S 
2 
0 



USE AS GBEEN MANURE. 



Common veteh is more extensively employed in the eitrus dis- 
trirts of California as a groon-maniirc crop than any other plant. 
Its advantages lie not alone in the large tonnage that it yields, but 
also in the fact that it grows well in the cool -weather of winter, per- 
mitting it to be plowed under ««rly in spring. It is best sown in 
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early Sopt^inbor with irrigation, mid plowed under in IVbruary 
*uid March.* 

It is also wmW »d'»pted to simihiv use in the Southern Sta^tss, but 
it is as j'et not mueb ntiHzod for this ])urpose. 

HAIRY VETCH. 

Hairy vetch {Vicia vt'llosa) is also known as sand veteh, Russian 
vetch. Siberian vetch, and viUous vetch. A white-flowered variety 
has recently been advertised as Hungarian veteh. Many American 
seedsmen advertise hairy vetch as " winter veteh," a term which Euro- 
pean seedsmen use only for the winter strains of common vetch. 
As the term " winter vetch " is applied to two very different plants, it 
is best to avoid its use. 

Agricidturally, hairy veteh ditfers from common veteh in being 
much more hardy and in aetin<f as a biennial if planted in the 
spring. Botanieally, it is easily distinguished by the narrower, 
more numerous leaflets, and the hairy, somewhat silvery, herbage. 
The flowei's are blue viol^, borne in one-sided clusters of about 30 on 
a long stalk. 

The pods of hairy vetch shatter much more easily than those of 
common veteh, and the seeds ai'c smaller, globular, and nanrly black. 

CLIMATIC AND SOIL KEQUIKEMENTS. 

Hairy veteh succeeds well wherever common vetch does and can 
be grown much farther northward, withstanding well the winters 
of eastern Washington, Michigan, New Vork, and even of Xew 
Kngland. The proved superiority of New Kugland home-grown 
seed as compared to the imported is po-rhaps due to inereas<>d hardi- 
ness. Success has bt^cn had with it in nearly every State of the 
Union, but it is likely to become of importance mainly where alfalfa 
and red clover do not succeed or do not meet the requirement of ii 
short rotation. 

Hairy vetch succeeds especially well on sandy soils, but can he 
grown on any well-drained land. It is markedly drought i-esistant, 
often making a good crop under dry conditions Avhere common 
veteh fails. It is quite resistant to alkali and will germinate well 
in soils too alkaline for most legumes. 

SOWING. 

Hairy vetch withstands very cold weather and may be sown in the 
fall in all Northern States. This is usually the best time, but in the 
s»*sFniarid regions »oil-moisiur» oonditious usually necessitate .s]>ring 

_ •■ ■ 1- '-" « — ^ — - - ■ ■ - - ■ _ ' — • 

1 niUlfttln 100. »ar<^u ,-^_|Plant ln*ust»-y, p. fi. Datflt. of ^j^PleaUure, pntUlofl 
" OrchJirO Orcim-Manure Cropa' iW fcttlffofnla,'" for detailed "aeacriiSrlon of its use. 
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sowiiij^. If the crop is to be kept on the land two seasons, the seed- 
\rif* should he hi the spring in the Northern States. In other 
States fall sowing is mueh hotter, as hairy veteh does not withstand 
severe snmmer hont. It may be sown either alone or with a small 
grain as a siipjjorting erop. On sandy land, rye (fig. 2) is the best 
l^rain to us«, and in tl»e Xortli, where winters are severe, either this 
or wheftt must be ns«d if tiie veteh is sown in the fall. 




Fro, 2, — llnlry voteh and rye arrowlnfr togGther In Vlrftlnln, 



The seeds of liairy veteh are only about half as large as those of 
common veteli, and it is rare tJiat more than or pounds to the 
acre are sown. Knough rye or other small grain to make a thin stand 
should be added, generally half a bushel to tlie acre. 

In a few instanees a mixture of common veteh, hairy veteh, and 
oats or other grain is uaed, but this is not advisahle, as liairy vetdi 
matures two wpi'ks later than eominon vetch. A bettur phui is to 
ni.-i 
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grow separate fields of each vetch in the mixture, sis by this plan 
the haying season can be considerably extended. 

!N"o special preparation of tlie land is necessary for hairy vetch, 
but the seed bed should be well firmed. In periods of drought the 
seed will remain a long time in the soil and then germinate. The 
so-called hard seed, a small percenijige of which is nearly always 
present, will remain a year or more in the soil witliout germinating. 

INOCULATIOir. 

Inocu]*tioijt of the soil when hairy vetch is planted for the first 
time is^^'lifAtlter of prime importance, as failures due to a lack of 
the proper germs in the soil are a common experience. Tlie surest 
method is to bring soil from an old field of vetch, either hairy or 
common, and scatter over the field at the rate of 300 ponnds to the 
acre and irnmediafcly harrow it in. If scrtiened, it may bo sown 
with a drill. A\Tiere soil is not available, the artificial cultures may 
be used, but iu this event only a small field should bo planted, as 
the cultures do not always succeed and the rislv is too great to 
warrant a farmer in planting a large field on land not inoculated. 
Where inocidation has once been successful, the land will remain 
inoculated indefinitely. A partially inoculated field often has a 
spofted appe<xrance when young, tlie htialthy plants being greaii and 
the uninoculated ones yellow. If such a spotted field is planted 
again the following »oason it je.frtWMBwi^**}**!*- that all the plants 
will be inoculated. 

SO-|JB.CES~W iSEBto. 

Hairy vetch seed is nearly all obtained from Russia. Its whole- 
sale price at Kuropean ports varies from 3 to 7 cents a pound. About 
500,000 pounds are imported each year. 

Hairy veteh seed has been grown in small quantities in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Michigan, Maryland, Ohio, Connecticut, and other 
Xorthei'n States. In the South it seldom sets a large number of 
pods, but fair success has be&n had in Mississippi. The seed can be 
readily separated from oats, but is much more difficult to separate 
from wheat or rye. 

Under very favorable conditions yields as high as 11 bu li- 1 to 
the acre have been obtained, but as a ride only 3 to 5 bushels are 
obtained. I'here is no standard metliod of harvesting. The prin- 
ciples applied to common vetch apply to hairy vetch, except that 
greater care is essential, because it shatters much more easily. 

SIS 
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GBOWING SEED SOB HOME trSE. 

Without doubt hairy vetch would be fur more extensively em- 
ployed as a crop if the seed were cheaper. There is little likelihood 
that Kuropean seed will ever reach the farmer at a satisfactory price, 
but it can be readily grown in nearly every State in the Union at 
far l#ss expense than it can be jsiflESJsliaiged. 

At the Mississippi exiieriineiit st»tion hairy vetch was harvested 
from the same piece of land five yonrs in succession without resowing, 
enough seed shattering during harvest to produce a perfect stand. 
The only treatment has been to plow the land after harvesting the 
vetch and then sow to cowpeas. The eowpcas were cut for hay, after 
which the vetch quickly made a stand. 

This plan is adapted to all the States south of the Ohio and 
I'otomac Rivers. Northward the season is too short for the cow- 
peas, but long enough to grow a hay crop of millet. 

ITairy vetch, when cut after some of the seed has matured, if 
not thrashed ^^^r seed, should \h\ put in a barn with a- tight floor, 
where much of the seed will rattle to the boftom. Vetch that is cut 
so late is not of high feodiug value, but the stock will eat much of 
it and the r»st can be used as bedding. In taking out the straw from 
the mow cure should be exercised to shake out any loose seeds it may 
oontain. By tliis .simple method a fanusr can easily grow his supply 
of vetch seed at a low cost. 

USES OP THE CHOP. 

Hairy vetch is adapted to nearly as wide a range of uses as red 
clover, and in regions where red clover for any reason does not suc- 
ceed it is the best substitute. It makes excellent hay, though it is 
rather difficult to mow. It furnishes pasturage of high quality and 
nuiy he gi'azed somewhat in the .spring without materially reducing 
the hay crop. ^ATien planted in the spring it will permit a large 
amount of grazing tlio fii'st season and a full hay crop the next. As 
a winter cover crop it gives .sjitisfacti(>n if sown early, but it makes 
a slower growth in cold weather than connnon vetcii. 

It has been found the best winter grecn-mamn-e and cover crop for 
tobacco fields in the Connecticut Valley.' It is well adapted to this 
purpose throughout the Norfliern States, and where neither red clover 
nor crimson clover Kuccecds is the best crop for this purpose, espe- 
cially on sandy soils. 

Where once established it is inclined to persist more or less from 
year to yai»r as » we«d. This is not a serious matter, except in wheat- 

* Sec Bulletin 141), couuectlcut Affrlcultui-ul Kxperlment Station. 
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growing sections, as hairy vetch seed is separated from wheat with 
difficulty. It is t^mrefore seldom advisable to grow this veteh whdwe 
wheat is produced. Its ability to persist, however, makes it useful 
in pastures, especially in the South. 

HAIKY VETCH IN E.OTATIOW. 

ITairy veteh is very well adapted as a winter crop in the South to 
grow in rotation with sueh erojis as eowpeas, soy beans, sorghums, 
millet, and late-planted corn. "\Vhen Johnson grass occupies the 
land it is a common practice to plow and sow hsiry vetch in t^e 
fall. Following its harvest, two crops of Johnson grass hay ar« 
usually cut. 

It is also well adapted, like crimson clover, to plant in corn and 
sometimes is mixed with the clover. Hairy vetch will germinate 
under much more unfavorable conditions than crimson clover and 
often gives a stand wlien the clover fails. If thus sown it is best to 
mix rye with the vetch. It is not well adapted to plant in the I'ows 
of cotton, as it makes too little growth in winter to produce much 
green manure and can not Ixj cut for hsty soo« *jnough to permit the 
early planting of cotton. 

In the Northern States hairy vefroh ^iiy can b« eut oarly onoiigli 
to grow a crop of millet bay tlie savtm season. 

ISTABBOW-LEAVED VETCH. 

Karrow-leave<l vetch {Vicia anyustifolia) is very nearly related 
to common veteh, distinguished by its narrower leaflets, smaller 
flo\vers, blaek pod.s, and round, sm»llei* s©^g. It is naturalized and 
thoroughly established from Crcorgia to Pennsylvania, and occurs 
even aS^'far north as Nova Scotia. In Georgia it is highly appre- 
ciated in the vetch-growing sections and sometimes makes up a con- 
siderable portion of the hay. It maintains itself from year to year, 
as some seeds mature befoi-e common vetch is ready to cut for hay. 
On pastures it remains as a permanent clement and is highly appre- 
ciated. Seed is scHiietimes olfei-ed for s«le, but is not available in 
quantity. 

BLACK BITTER VETCH. 

lilack bitter vetch {Vicia ervilia) is largely grown in parts of 
Asiatic Turkey, whence seed has been shipped in large quantity to 
Kngland and other countries as feed for live stock, especially sheep. 
The price of the seed is variable, but it can undoubtedly be grown 
more cheaply than that of any other vetch, owing to the ereet habit 

516 
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of tho plant ami its great proiluctiveiiess. Tlie seeds are conical in 
shape anil about half the size of conunon veteh, so that goocl 
stands are obtained with about 30 pounds to the acre. This vetch 
is not readily eaten by live stock, but it has beoii found to be excellent 
as n winter green-nuiuure crop in California both on account of its 
erect habit and the large growth it makes in cool weather. Under 
California conditions it also produces splendid crops of .seed, and 
it is predicted (hat it will rei)lace othei- "^reen-manure crops to a 
large extent. 

PUBPIiE VETCH. 

Purple vetch (Vicia atropurjrurea) has much ix'semblaneo to hairy 
veteh, but is a smooth annual witli dark jmrple flowei-s. It is slightly 
less hardy than common vctcli. The seed habits are excellcut, and 
it can be grown about as cheaply as common veteh. This species has 
proved very promising on tho I'acific coast and in the South. In 
the semiai-id i-egions larger yields have resulted from spring jilaiit- 
ing (lian from any other vetch. The seed is not yet commercialized, 
but it is now being grown in quantity in Oregon. 

SCARLET VETCH. 

Scarlet vetch (Vicia fuhjcns) is tlie most erect growing of the an- 
nual slender-stemmed vetches. It is clinracteiized by its narrow 
leaflets and beautiful scarlet flowers in one-sided clusters. It is even 
less hardy than comnif)n veteli, but usually vvitlistaiids tho winters of 
tho Pacific coast and tlie Cotton States. Only i-arely does it produce 
seed in largo qujintities, and tlie pods shatter readily, so that the seed 
is eomjiaratively expensive. Th« plant is qnile drought resi.stant 
and from sirring sowings has succeedwd hetloi* in the sytmiarid re^^ions 
than any other vetch excopt ih« juirple. It is very doubtful whetha- 
the seed of this veteh will evei* be elieajj enough to «nabl« it to e@*n- 
p«te with ot-l-i^ varieties. 

NABBONNE VETCH. " 

Narbonne veteh (Vicia tutrhonneiuila) is much like common vetch, 
but with stouter, more erect stems, larger, somewhat fleshy leaflets, 
and larger seeds. It is not very hardy and turns black under severe 
sununer heat. In tlie United Slates it is well adapted only to the 
northwest Pacific coast, but it lias no apparent advamtage over com- 
mon vetch and the seed is more expensive.. Coiimiereial seed eomee 
frowi aou^eru France and costs about 50 per cent ni4»re than conim-oii 
vetch. 
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WOOLLY-PODDED VETCH. 

Woolly-podded vetcli (Vicia dasycarpd) is closely related to hairy 
veteh and is equally hardy and luiich earlier, maturing even before 
eoinuiou vetch. It differs from hairy vetcli in having nearly smooth 
leaves, purple flowers, and hairy jiods. It bears odorous flowers in 
great abundauee, attracting bees in great numbers. It has succeeded 
Kl^lendidly wliei-ever tested, and on aceount of its Ciirliuess and good 
seed-bearing qualities has some advantages over hairy vetch. Ex- 
cellent seed crops are produced in western Oregou, and it is believed 
tlie seed will be cheaper than hairy vetch. It jjsrsists even more 
th»n hairy vetch and is already naturalized in western Oregon. 

TntKrCH SEED AIJD ITS ADULTERANTS. 

IKPOBTANCE OF PROPEK SEED. 

Success with the vetches rests fundamentally on the use of proper 
seed. The seed should be true to name and free from adulterauts 
and noxious impurities. Formerly these conditions prevailed with 
most of the seed in the trade, but more recently much of the seed of 
hairy vetch particularly has been very poor in quality. AVliilo actual 
misbranding is infrequent, adulteration by the use of large qiiantitiea 
of seed of other vetches and similar plants has become a couuuon 
practice. It therefore behooves the purchaser of vetch seed to 
familiarize himself with the character of his seed before sowing. 
The farmer can determine for himself the essential characteristics of 
vetch seed suitable to be sown. 

From a practical standpoint the examination of vetch seed should 
determine the following questions: 

(1) Is the seed common veteh (Vicia satica) or hairy vetch (V. 
villosa) ? 

(2) Is old, dead seed present as an adulterant? 

(3) Is other veteh seed or similar seed i^resent as an adulterant? 

(4) Is the seed adulterated with low-grade screenings? 
{ti) Are specially noxious weed seeds present? 

(G) Does a considerable part of the seed consist of hard seed 
incapable of prompt germination? 

Purchasers of scad should have no difficulty in distinguishing the 
seeds of common and hairy vetches. 

Seeds of common vetch (fig. 3) average considerably larger than 
those of hairy vetch. They are slightly flattened, preventing them 
CIS 
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from rolling readily. The jffdlWsr^lf moKt of the seeds is somewhat 
angular. Tho surfaeo is more or less distinctly mottled, some of 
tho seeds being uniformly light brown or greenish. The brightest 
scodf! usually show three colors, light brown spotted with patches of 
darker brown and further spotted or speckled \vi(h black (fig. 4, a). 
Sonic iseeds show but the two shades of bi'own (fig. 4, h) . In old 
seed the general coloi* is darker 
and the mottling is obscure. 

Seeds of hairy vetch (fig. .1) 
average smaller than those of 
common vetch. They a r c 
nearly spherical and roll read- 
ily. The usual color of pure 
trade lots is grayish or le«den 
black. Xcw seed is brown or 
greenish aud often faintly 
mottled. 

A conclusive distinction between the two kinds 
is seen in the seed seai-s with the aid of a magnifiei-. 
Tho sear of common vetch (fig. C) is narrowly wedge shaped aud has 
a .slight ridge extending lengthwise through the center. This ridge 
is usually lighter colored than the surrounding surface. In hairy 
vetch the sear (fig. 7) is relatively broader, oval wedge shaped, 
.iiul light brown or dark brown. There is no light-eolorexl central 
ridge, but tho scar is sometimes .split along tlie center, producing- a 

whitish line, as shown in ligurc T, 
A J^t^ A a and h. 



Fio. a. — Seeds of com- 
mon vi'teb ivicia 
tiitit^a). Natural 
size.) 



FiQ. 4. — Types of mot. 
tllug of BOeda of 
common vetch : a 
ami 6, from Uglit 
and dark weds, re- 
spectively. (En- 
larKed.) 



ADtlLTEBATIOar SfF HAIRY 
VETCH SEED. 



© «v« © ® 

• • • IS*' 

Fia. B. — Bends of hairy 
vetch K^Vioia villa' 
Ma). (Natural ttlse.) 




Fio. 0. — Seed sear 
of common vetch. 
(Kniarged.) 



AVhcn one is familiar with the 
appearance of hniiy veteh seed 
and ean reeognize tho seed by 
means of the scar as seen under 
a magnifier, the detection of 
other sticds used in adulteration is not difRcnlt. 
The most deceptive adulterant is tho seed of a wild vetch (fig. 8), 
which as seen with the naked eye is almost identical with seed of hairy 
vetch. These seeds average somewhat smaller, arc black, and usually 
have a slight luster. The seed sear (fig. 9) is distinctly diirercnt 
from that of hairy veteh in being more nearly wedge shaped, bhick, 
and in having a slender but distinct ridge along the center similar to 
that in the scar of common vetch. This appears to be a volunteer 
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Fig. 7. — S&ed settr ot 
hairy vetc-li ; a and 
b, forms showiiiK 
the wliUe, central 
silt of some Rears, 
(tlnlargtfd.) 



vetch and usmlly constitutes fi considerable proportion of low-grJide 
hairy vcteh seed. 

Along with this black-seeded adulterant a considerable quantity of 
gray or mottled vetch seed of similar size and 
shai>o is usually to be found. The lighter color of 
this seed aids in detecting the adulterant. Many 
lots of huiry veteh seed consist largely of small- 
seeded common vetch, suggesting the use of screen- 
ings of this kind as au adulterant. 

Misbranding usually consi.ste of the substitution 
of common vetch for fliat Of hairy vetch. This 
deception sliould be readily detected. 

The use of old, dead seed as an adulterant can 
be satisfactorily determined only by a germination 
test. Seed capable of prompt germination should 
mostly sprout within four or five days. Dead seed in this time will 
become swollen and soft but will fail to sprout. 

Mr. I^dgar Brown, of the Seed Laboratory, finds that the dif- 
ference in color of the interior of the seed shown 
by different kinds of vetches affords a ready means 
for detecting the use of other vetch seed as an 
aa duln p a-^ i^'t of ha i ry vet^^'li. Crushed hn i ry vet eh 
seed is of a lemon-yellow color somewhat lighter on 
the flat than on the roimded surface. The crushed 
seed of most of the other vetches occurring with the 
seed of the hairy vetch varies in color from a dark 
fawn to reddish orange. 

Criisli a small handful of seed and if there ure 
any fawn, salmon, or reddish orange cok>«@d pieces tile se<^ is not 
pure hairy vetch. 

HiARD S£::E:r». 



Fia. S. — Seods of 
a wild votcli. a 
deceptive adul- 
terant of hairy 
veteh Reed . 
(Natural size.) 



Much of the vetoh seed that is more than a year old oontaiiis a 
considcrablo proportion of the so-called hard seed, 
which fails to sprout because it is incapable of 
promptly absorbing moisture. Such seeds remain 
liaid and fail to swell within the usual period 
of germination. Hard seed may amount to 50 
l)er cent, but usually is less. As the seed ages 
after the first year, the proportion of hard seed 
diminishes. A¥hilc such seed is undesirable for 
sowing, it can not be considered an adulterant. 
Within the first year from harvesting, the hard seed amounts to little; 
consequently new seed is preferable for sowing. 

B15 



;a. 0. — Seed scar 
of the wild Tctch 
shown In flgure 8. 
(Ii^ularged.) 
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CTTBBD SEEM IN VETCH SBED. 



The use of loTT-grade screenings in adulteration usually introduees 
various weed seeds which are few or wanting in the best veteh seed. 
Some of these are generally neeognizcd a« noxious, and seed eontain- 
ing them should not be sown. 

Coi-n eoekle, or coekle, seeds (fig. 10, a) probably are the eommonest 
of tlie weed seeds with veteh seed, particularly se«d of hairy veteh. 
This seed is recognized by its spiny surface, angular form, and dark- 
brown or black color. 

Cow eocljle seeds (fig. 10, 5) , often referred to us cockle, differ from 
the preceding in being splierical and not spiny. Tliey are black and 
about tlie size of the smallest hairy veteh seeds. 

'J"hc seeds of cleavers (fig. 10, c) arc somewhat hemispherical, the 
fiaitcned face having a depression or cavity jvt tlie scar. The surface 




Via. 10, — Common wood seeds In vcfcph seed; a. Corn cockle; &, cow cockle: clcaver« ; 
a. fleld bindweed : c, baU mustard i Jl BnKli«tt ^isrlock, or wild mustard ; a> wild oatsj 
h, darnel. (Knlargnd and natural sixe.) 



is roughened and gray or light brown. The gray color aids in dis- 
tinguishing these seeds from vetch seed. 

Field bindweed seeds (fig. 10, d) are angular, brown or gray, the 
surface being finely roughened. They are similar in form to those 
of the morning-glory. They we not common in veteh seed, except 
in low-grade lots. 

IJall mustard seeds (fig. 10, e) are inolossd singly in small, straw- 
colorod or brown, net-veined pods. The pods are somewhat flattened 
and are about the size of the smaller hairy veteh seeds. 

Knglish charlock, or wild mustard, seeds (fig. 10, /) occur in some 
lots of poorly eUanetl ssed of kairy veteh. The charlock seeds arc 
smaller than those of hairy vetch, and they are spherical, black or 
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brown. They slir*ii4d not be eoiifoimfW wit-h tiie previoiisly de- 
scribed cow cockle se&ds, which iire larger. 

Wild oat seeds (fig. 10, g) are similar to the sciVi of eilltivAted 
oat, but can be distinguished by the cnp-shaped sear at the hmm. This 
seed is eitlior brown or straw colored. Some seeds have brownish 
hairs, and a twisted awn from near the middle is more or less 
evident. 

Darnel seeds (fig. 10, h) are similar to those of rye-grass, but are 
larger and henviw. The slender awn is oftsn brok&n from the apex 
of the seed. 

Common vetch is an annmil legume tixtxmsively grown cm tW 
Pacific coast, to a less extent in the Sonthorn StatSE*, and rarely in 
the Northern States. There, are two important strains — winter vetch, 
sown in the fall, and spring vetch, sown in the spring. 

TTairy vetch is a biennial s])ecies much more hardy, usually sown in 
the fall and can 1k' grown in almost eveiy part of the United States. 

The seeds of common vett-h are somewhat flidtened and grayish in 
mo.st forms. of hairy vetch are smaller, globular, and blnck. 

Vetches shoidd not, as a rule, be sown in rotation with wheat, as 
they tend to volunteer and tha is vary difti«ilt tso f^jM^r)^ from 

wlietit. If grown in rotation with wlioat they sicM^nld not be allowed 
to mature se^l, but where this is done thej' should b** followetl by a 
cultivated orop before wheat is again planted. 

Vetches are weidc stemmed and should generally be planted in a 
mixture with a small grain to support them. 

Vetches make excellent feed, either green or as hay, and are also 
exceedingly useful as cover and green-manure crops. 

Common vetch, even the wint*>r strain, will not ordinarily with- 
stand more cold thwn 15° above si#»'^#'ah-E»Kfclim% vetch 
is vej-y hardy. 

Common vetch require.s fairly good soil to sueceed, while Imiry 
vetch is less particular and grows well in poor, especially sandy, land. 

Common veteh will imt grow in alkali soil nor is it drought resist- 
ant, while hairy vetch will stand considerable alkali and much 
drought. 

Vetches are usually seeded with enough small grain to make half 
a stand. Sixty pounds of common vetch seed are needed to the acre, 
or 40 pounds of hairy vetch. 

Inoculation is necessary for the successful growth of vetches. 
This shoidd always be supplied, if possible, where vetclips are sown 
for the first time. 
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Common vetch seed sUoiikl cost about 3 cents a pound. Hairy 
vetch seed costs at least twice as mucli. 

Hairy vetcli is perliaps the best legume to use whore red clover 
fails, and this is especially true in sandy soils. In the Northern 
States it can be used to seed in corn at the last cultiv**4cm ft«d will 
furnish a subsequent crop for green manure or bay. 

The high price of the seed of hairy vetch is the principal reason 
i\'liy it is not grown extensively. Farmers can easily grow their own 
seed by devoting a special field for this prntprntty as described on 
page 20. 

Ilaii'y vet'di, with s&«d at a reftson»ble price, "ll*© hmi winteia*" 
le!|;ume for all localities in the eastern half of the United Stwtes 
where retl clover fails or M'liei*e crimson clover is not a success. 

Common vetch does not withstand grost summer heat and should 
not be planted in the sx^ring iu the ©astern United States. It does 
succeed in the northernmost States when spring sown, but is usually 
nt)t as desirable as Canada field peas. 

Seed of hairy vetch is often adulterated, esi>ecially with that of 
common vetch and of wild vetches, and weed seeds are frequently 
present. Careful examination with the aid of the desci'iptions and 
illustrations in this bulletin will enable anyone to determine whether 
the se«d is pure. 

Several other si^ceies of vetch are grown to a limited extent. 
Blafdc bitter vetch is proving to i)o an excellent green-manure crop 
in California. S«n*let vetch and purple vetch are well adapted 
wherever common vetch will grow and are much more drought re- 
sistant. Woolly-podded vetch is similar to hairy vetch and equally 
luirdy, besides being much earlier. Narbonue \'eteh succeeds well on 
the Pacific coast, but is inferior to common vetch. Narrow-leaved 
vetch is naturalized in the Atlantic coast and Southern States and 
is valneil as a coustifeuont of pastures. 
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